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Madison,  June  26,  1861. 
Prof.  Daniel  Read  :  Pear  Sir — In  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  audience  before  whom  you 
delivered  the  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Services  of  the  late 
Judge  Douglas,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  last  evening,  we  re- 
spectfully solicit  a  copy  for  publication.  We  nave  the 
honor  to  be,  Your  obedient  servants, 

LEVI  B.  VILAS,      ) 
J.  C,  FAIRCHILD,  V    Committee. 
M.  M.  JACKSON,     > 


University,  June  26tb,  1861. 

Hon.  Levi  B.  Vilas,  Col.  J.  C.  Faibchild,  Hon.  M.  M, 
Jackson  :  Gentlemen — The  Address  which  I  delivered  by 
appointment  of  citizens  of  the  State,  made  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, in  honor  of  tho  memory  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  is 
herewith,  according  to  your  request,  placed  at  your  dispo- 
sal, as  a  committee  representing  the  meeting  and  the  aud- 
ience who  attended  upon  the  occasion  of  its  delivery. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

Yours,  &c,  DANIEL  READ. 

-•"»-* 

"  Death  !  Death  !  Death  !"  These  were  the 
dying  words  of  that  illustrious  statesman,  the 
close  of  whose  earthly  existence  has  created 
throughout  our  land  a  thrill  of  universal  sor- 
row. In  the  struggles  of  life  he  had  grappled 
hand  to  hand  with  many  an  antagonist.  The 
strong  arm,  the  powerful  will,  the  clear  intel- 
lect, had  borne  him  on  to  victory  and  triumph 
in  many  a  contest.  He  had  never  faltered  or 
turned  aside  before  ariy  odds,  however  formid- 
able. Even  the  grasp  of  death  itself  had  hard- 
ly power  to  move  his  will  or  turn  his  purposes. 
When  prostrated  upon  the  bed  from  which  he 
was  not  again  to  rise,  his  thoughts  were  still  of 
his  country.  While  lying  there,  he  sent  for  his 
old  friend  and  compeer,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  arrange  with  him  plans 
of  action  for  the  coming  Congress.  He  called 
for  his  editor,and  in  the  midst  of  racking  pain, 
pointed  out  for  publication  to  the  country 
damning  facts  in  the  record  of  that  great  trea- 
son which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of 
Cataline.  As  he  sank  away  under  overpower- 
ing disease,  his  mind  still  did  not  falter  or 
yield;  and  probably  not  until  his  great  spirit 
was  in  the  very  agony  of  passing  away,  and 


the  darkness  of  death  had  gathered  upon  him, 
did  he  admit  the  fearful  reality,  and  in  the  ut- 
terance "  death  !  death!  death!"  bow  to  that 
conqueror  which  the  strongest  and  mightiest  of 
our  race  cannot  resist. 

Fellow  Citizens — It  is  meet  that  in  the  swift 
progress  of  life  we  should  stop  and  pause  over 
a  catastrophe  such  as  the  death  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  If  we  would,  we  cannot,  indeed,  do 
otherwise.  We  all  feel  that  this  event,  the  tid- 
ings of  which  has  startled  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  great  and  portentous  calamity,  has  tak- 
en from  us  a  portion  of  our  power  ;  that  we 
are  not  this  day  so  strong  for  action  or  for  en- 
durance, in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this 
bold  and  peerless  leader.  I  know  how  little 
anyone  individual,  even  the  very  greatest,  or- 
dinarily is  in  the  mass  of  humanity  which 
makes  up  a  nation,  but  sometimes  there  are 
those  who  constitute  the  very  motive  power — 
the  moral  force  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  no  other  individual  among 
thirty-five  millions,  had  the  same  power  over 
the  minds  and  passions  of  his  countrymen,  as 
he  whose  loss  we  now  deplore.  Napoleon,  the 
Great,  could  not,  with  a  more  mysterious  im- 
pulse, carry  with  him  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  people.  Will  and  purpose,  by  an  energy 
almost  divine,  without  military  force,  was  in 
this  wonderful  man  what  physical  power  proved 
in  the  greatest  military  captain  of  his  age.  A 
political  campaign,  such  as  he  achieved  during 
the  past  year,  is,  in  the  elements  of  physical 
and  mental  force,  in  rapidity  of  movement,  in 
energy,  tact,  and  daring,  unsurpassed  by  any 
military  compaign  known  in  the  compass  of  hu- 
man history. 

With  the  power  of  his  party  broken  down  by 
the  same  treason  which  has  since  proved  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  eleven  States,  still,  by  his  own  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  by  the  unsurpassed  vigor  of 
his  canvass,  he  made  the  number  of  his  indi- 
vidual votes  comparatively  near  that  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.     All  this  he  effected  in  the 


face  of  the  fact  that  the  Electoral  Colleges  must 
be  against  him.  Probably  no  other  man  had 
the  physical  endurance,  or  the  mental  versatili- 
ty, to  meet  ani  address  such  multitudes  as 
flocked  to  hear  him  day  after  day,  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  He  made  this  contest, 
too,  a  contest  costing  him  his  life,  with  the  very 
purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  treason 
"which  he  foresaw  and  proclaimed,  as  coming 
upon  the  country. 

To  this  treason,  Douglas  as  much  fell  a  mar- 
tyr as  though  he  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, in  leading  forward  an  army  to  crush  out 
the  hosts  of  rebellion.  His  struggle  with  men 
of  the  North,  and  with  men  of  the  South,  to  re- 
move from  the  theatre  of  national  politics  every 
subject  ot  national  division,  and  thereby  avert 
the  impending  calamity — and  this  struggle  con- 
tinued for  a  series  of  years,  and  maintained 
with  an  energy  taxing  every  power  of  soul  and 
of  body — has  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  human  effort.  We  may  at  this  moment  rath- 
er wonder,  that  even  with  his  almost  superhu- 
man powers  of  physical  endurance,  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  forty-eight,  than  that  he  did  not  live 
longer. 

Fellow  Citizens — The  public  manifestations 
of  sorrow  and  regret  which  have  been  made  all 
over  the  country — or  those  which  we  here  m  ike, 
are  all  nothing  to  him  now,  folded  in  the  shroud 
of  death.  No  eulogy  can  reach  his  ears,  and 
no  honors  move  his  heart. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath; 

Or  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Cr  flattery  soothe  the  cold  dull  ear  ot  death  ! 

No  !  it  is  for  us,  not  him  ;  that  by  these 
manifestations  we  may  become  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate his  worth,  to  emulate  his  example, 
like  him  to  yield  up  for  country  every  party 
prejudice;  and  if  need  be,  like  him.  to  sacrifice 
life  itself  in  the  service  of  our  country.  No  ! 
no  !  it  is  not  the  dead,  but  the  living,  who  are 
benefitted  by  cherishing  the  memory  and  fame 
of  departed  greatness.  The  frequent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  characters  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
our  country,  of  those  eminent  for  their  patriot- 
ic services,  and  especially  of  those  who.  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty  and  discouragement, 
still  "  bore  up  and  steered  right  onward,"  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  arousing  and  pre- 
serving public  virtue  Brief  as  has  been  our 
nation;s  history,  its  pages  are  studded  all  over 
with  illustrious  names. 

''Great  men  have^been  among  us,  hands  that  penned— 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom;  better  none." 

These  whether  living  or  dead,  constitute 
our  best  and  most  sacred  treasure.  In  the 
silent  and  constant  influences  which  they  shed 
abroad,  they  go  far  to  form  national  character. 
In  our  prosperity  they  have  cheered  us  onward 
and  now  in  the  day  of  our  gloom  and  calamity, 
the  sacred  memories  of  the  good  and  great  will 
do  much  to  save  and  restore  the  Republic.  Yes, 
the  gathered  up  fame  and  examples  of  intellect 
and  patriotism  which  canopy  us  over  like  clouds 
of  fire  will  yet  shed  down  upon  us  the  light  of 
better  times.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence 
of   Washington,  of   Jackson,   of  Webster,    of 


Clay; — and  to  the  list  of  the  departed  great, 
whose  wsrds  and  deeds  are  still  a  living  power 
to  gave  our  country,  we  now  sorrowfully  add 
the  name  of  Douglas? 

In  speaking  to  you  fellow  citizens,  of  Soephen 
A.  Douglas,  what  can  I  say,  or  where  shall  I 
begin?  His  political  acts  are  almost  as  familiar 
to  the  American  people  as  household  words.  His 
brilliant  political  career  is  a  part  of  the  every 
day  history  of  our  times.  It  is  almost  a  story 
of  the  nursery.  His  name  and  fame  are  known 
to  all.  They  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
world. 

I  am  not  either  insensible  of  the  delicacy  of 
my  task  in  another  point  of  view.  I  may  find 
it  necessary  to  touch  however  lightly,  upon 
measures  which  greatly  divided  and  agitated 
the  opinions  of  our  countrymen,  and  perhaps 
even  yet  too  recent  to  command  a  settled  pub- 
lic sentiment.  In  doing  this,  I  tread  upon 
embers  but  slightly  covered.  But  I  know  that 
my  fellow  citizens  expect  me  to  speak  with  the 
freedom  ot  a  freeman.  We  cannot  speak  intelli- 
gently of  public  men  without  speaking  of  their 
acts,  and  in  regard  to  these,  there  will  be  diver- 
sity of  opinion. 

In  free  governments,  public  men  do,  and 
must,  act  with  parties — it  will  always  be  so.  It 
was  indeed  not  without  reason,that  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  ordained  that  in  all  political  divis- 
ions, every  citizen  should  take  one  side  or  the 
other. 

But  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up  the  fame 
of  our  great  men  to  the  keeping  of  a  party. — 
This  would  be  yielding  our  very  birth-right — it 
would  be  giving  up  to  party  the  common  pro- 
perty and  inheritance  of  our  country.  For  my- 
self. I  will  never  abate  cnejotor  tittle  of  my 
claim  upon  the  fame  of  those  great  men  who 
may  belong  to  a  different  school  of  politics  from 
myself.  I  claim  my  full  part  in  the  glory  of 
the  very  eloquence  and  philosophy  which  may 
combat  my  own  opinions.  By  the  example,  the 
eloquence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  noble  bearing 
of  the  great  men  of  our  country  in  the  ranks 
of  whatever  party  found,  I  would  stimulate  my 
children — I  would  stimulate  the  young  men  of 
our  country  to  patriotic  deeds  aod  sentiments. 
God  forbid  that  in  this  day  of  our  country's 
trial  and  woe,  former  party  lines  should  sepa- 
rate and  estrange  from  our  bosoms  and  affec- 
tions the  wise,  the  good, and  the  great,  whether 
they  have  stood  with  us,  or  whether  they  have 
stood  against  us',  in  past  political  divisions.— 
Our  country  and  our  whole  country,  is  now  the 
sentiment  of  every  true  heart. 

But  whatever  opposition  the  fierce  conflicts  of 
party  had  engendered — whatever  bitterness  had 
sprung  up  in  any  bosom, — before  the  portals  of 
the  grave  had  closed  over  the  earthly  remains 
of  Douglas, — this  opposition,  this  prejudice, 
this  party  fervor  had  all  died  away.  The  whole 
country  with  one  acclaim  pronounced  his 
praises.  His  former  political  opponents  came 
forth  to  do  him  homage,  and  were  now  foremost 
in  those  demonstrations  of  love  and  gratitude 
which  have  seldom  been  accorded  to  any  man. 
No  prince  or  conquerer,  no  military  hero  or 
chieftain,  ever  bore  such  honors.     It  was  not  a 


pageant  which  was  accorded  to  the  returning 
Senator.  Oh, no — it  was  an  offering  of  the  heart; 
it  was  a  proud  and  gratified  people  coming 
forth  with  their  testimonials — it  was  a  great 
city  and  state,  without  division  of  party,  and 
without  the  dissent  of  an  individual,  proclaim- 
ing their  confidence  and  admiration.  The 
powerful  party  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  op- 
position to  him,  laid  down  in  his  presence  their 
party  banners,  and  conducted  him  to  their 
hall,  having  re-consecrated  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  country.  Oh!  if  in  the  littleness  of  the 
greatest  of  human  affairs,  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  moral  sublimity,  we  surely  have  it 
here.  If  there  is  any  earthly  triumph  worth 
the  struggle  of  the  immortal  mind,  it  must  be 
one  such  as  this.  We  almost  feel  it  is  worth  life 
itself— that  it  removes  something  of  the  baldness 
and  sterility  of  human  existence.  Had  Doug- 
las returned  to  Chicago,  having  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  come  to  his 
home  sorrounded  with  partisan  followers  and 
partisan  trophies,  how  poor  and  barren  a  tri- 
umph would  it,  in  the  comparison  have  been. 

The  first  blow  of  treason  had  been  struck. — 
The  patricidal  arm  had  been  raised  against 
this  Government — the  best  and  mildest  which 
had  ever  existed  among  men — so  gentle  indeed 
that  its  power  had  never  been  felt,  except  for 
purposes  of  beneficence, and  of  scattering  abroad 
its  blessings.  Where  now  is  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las ?  Has  he  any  old  grudge  to  indulge  against 
the  party  in  power — the  party  which  he  had 
always  opposed,  and  which  now  represents  the 
government,  and  bears  the  responsibility  of  its 
administration?  No,  no  ;  it  is  his  country. — 
That  embodies  to  him  all  else  worth  struggling 
for. 

With  the  first  shot  fired  into  Sumter,  Douglas 
comes  to  the  support  of  the  government.  He 
calls  his  party  to  the  rescue  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land.  His  clear  voice,  and 
firm  words  of  patriotism,  gave  purpose  and  en- 
ergy to  the  doubting,  and  imparted  strength  to 
the  whole  country.  The  administration  felt 
and  acknowledged  the  power  of  such  aid.  No 
other  man  could  do  so  much.  It  was  the  unity 
and  moral  power  which  were  wanted — it  was 
the  heart  and  will.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  had  within  himself  the  secret  springs  of 
a  power  which,  going  forth,  moves  and  electri- 
fies a  nation.  The  declaration  of  a  distinguish- 
ed friend  of  the  Presidont,  that  the  moral  pow- 
er of  Mr.  Doaglas'  stand  was  more  than  equal, 
towards  quelling  this  insurrection,  to  a  mar- 
shalled host  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  is  not  an  overwrought  state- 
ment. 

Where  now  stand  the  political  and  partisan 
foes  of  Douglas — those  who  had  never,  in  a  life 
long,  given  him  any  support  or  favor  ?  Such 
magnanimity — such  sublimity  of  patriotic  de- 
votion, rising  above  all  personal  or  party  feeling, 
disarms  and  wins  all  enemies.  They  instantly 
forgot  and  laid  aside  opposition.  His  voice 
inspired  the  same  confidence,  and  sent  the  same 
thrill  of  patriotism  through  all  hearts.  The 
country — the  country  must  be  preserved.  This 
is  the  single  object.    If  we  have  any  political 


differences,  let  us  bury  them  out  of  our  sight. 
This  became  the  one  animating  sentiment. 

The  last  sentence  ever  uttered  by  Douglas  to 
his  party  in  his  last  letter,  dictated  amidst  such 
agony  and  pain  that,  holding  his  head  with  both 
hands,  he  said  that  it  seemed  as  though  his 
thoughts  were  falling  apart,  is  a  dictate  of  the 
same  patriotic  devotion,  rising  above  all  other 
considerations,  which,  living  and  dying,  seemed 
his  very  inspiration.  "We  should  never  forget," 
says  the  dying  chieftain  to  his  party,  "that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  true  Democrat  unless  he  is  a 
loyal  patriot."  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  have  said  upon  hearing  his  death, 
"There  is  not  another  life  in  the  nation,  which, 
at  this  crisis,  we  could  not  better  spare?" 

It  was  upon  the  grand  mission  or  uniting  all 
hearts  and  all  interests  in  one  patriotic  move- 
ment, and  though  disease  was  even  then  thick- 
ening and  palsying  his  very  life  blood,  that 
Douglas  made  his  laat  journey,  and  gave  forth 
those  utterances  which  made  the  people  proud 
that  there  was  such  a  man. 

fn  all  the  pomp  of  events,  invisible  to  mortals, 
another  scene  was  fast  approaching.  In  every 
triumphal  car  which  had  been  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him  whom  the  people  delighted  to  honor, 
amidst  the  strains  of  the  music,  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  the  display  of  devices,  the  waving 
of  banners,  and  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  De- 
stroyer stood  near  by  him  who  was  receiving 
all  these  august  honors.  He  stood  by  him  closer 
than  any  friend.  The  pert  and  mein  of  Doug- 
las gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  this 
agent  ef  Death.  But  he  was  there,  and  soon  to 
lay  low  that  strong  and  compact  frame,  that 
front  of  manly  bearing,  which  never  trembled 
before  mortal,  and  those  proud  honors  which 
crown  his  brows. 

The  Angel  of  Death  was  preparing  that 
other  scene  of  solemn  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence which  was  so  soon  to  follow. 

It  is  not,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  costly  trap- 
pings of  wo  attendant  upon  that  scene  of  death 
which  most  move  and  affect  my  heart.  Princes 
and  kings  have  had  those  displays.  It  was  the 
entire  suspension  of  business  in  a  great  city — 
it  is  the  bit  of  crape  over  the  door  of  poverty. 
It  is  the  poor  man  and  poor  woman  stealing 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  small  hours 
of  morning  to  Bryan  Hall,  to  get  one  more  look 
at  their  Dougla3 .  It  is  hundreds  of  persons 
around  the  doors  of  the  Hall  and  in  the  streets, 
sobbing  as  though  their  hearts  would  break. 

This  was  a  tribute  such  as  the  human  heart 
prefers  to  all  else — a  tribute  not  to  the  states- 
man ;  not  to  the  world-renowned  Senator  ;  not 
to  the  man  who  has  made  many  pages  in  the 
history  of  his  country  ;  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
large  heart — the  noble  and  generous  impulses 
— to  the  hearty,  outspoken,  brave,  true  man, 
It  was  the  grief  of  men  for  the  loss  of  a  broth'er 
man.  To  die  is  the  office  of  the  man,  not  of 
the  statesman  or  political  chieftain,  and  sincere 
mourners  after  all  mourn  only  for  the  man. 

Let  us,  fellow  citizens,  for  a  brief  moment, 
touch  upon  a  few  points  of  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  a  man  who  thus,  in  so  short  a 
period,  and  by  his  own  unaided  powers, reached 


such  influence,  who,  during  the  last  decade  has 
unquestionably  occupied  a  wider  space  of 
thought  and  attention  than  any  other  man  in 
our  country.  We  may  thus,  perhaps,  trace  out 
some  of  the  springs  of  his  wonderful  power 
among  men,  and  learn  a  useful  lesson  in  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature.  Douglas  was 
without  a  father,  almost  from  birth.  In  child- 
hood itself,  be  learned  the  stern  lesson  of  self- 
denial,  and  that  best  of  lessons — to  work  with 
his  own  hands.  Orphan  boy!  wherever  you 
are,  go  to  the  history  of  Douglas,  and  learn  the 
brave  lesson  of  self-help  and  self-dependence. 
Learn  that  there  is  no  position  too  high  to 
attain,  if  there  is  only  merit  and  the  will — that 
industry  and  the  unbending  purpose  are  better 
than  riches  or  poworful  friends. 

Will  you  follow  the  stripling  \outh  of  twenty, 
who  (after  completing  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
Academy  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  having 
also  made  some  progress  in  his  law  studies.) 
now  twenty-eight  years  since,  sets  out  for  the 
then  illimitable  West.  As  you  see  him,  in  the 
eye  of  imagination,  what  fate  do  you  predict  for 
him?  What  is  to  become  of  that  almost  penni- 
less youth,  in  the  land  of  strangers?  You  see 
him  at  the  auction  of  old  goods,  acting  as  clerk 
and  earning  a  few  dollars,  to  keep  him  from 
starving.  You  see  him  in  the  log  school  house, 
engaged  in  the  three  months  school,  studying 
and  teaching.  You  take  heart  and  hope  for  the 
boy,  when  you  see  &  hat  he  keeps  up  his  spirits 
and  works  right  on. 

In  a  few  months  he  opens  his  law  office  in  a 
little,  unpainted  wooden  building,  and  gathers 
a  few  law  books.  You  begin  to  feel  that  he  is 
safe;  but  the  wonderful  career  before  him  is 
yet  hardly  a  possible  idea  to  you.  Can  these  be 
the  beginnings  of  a  man  who  in  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  shall  build  up  for  himself 
a  monument  which  shall  endure  as  long  as  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  who  shall  die  in  the 
midst  of  the  tears  of  a  nation?  All  probabili- 
ties— almost  all  possibilities,  are  against  such 
a  result.  Thus,  in  their  wonders,  the  facts  of 
history  go   beyond  the  dreams  of  imagination. 

Douglas  was  soon  elected  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney of  his  circuit;  and  a  single  anecdote  of  his 
first  experience  in  his  new  duties  will  serve  to 
show  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  this  early  period. 
In  one  of  the  counties  an  indictment  which  he 
had  drawn  having  been  presented  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  an  opposing  attorney  of  captious  temper, 
demurred  to  it  specially,  setting  up  the  mis- 
spelling of  the  county.  The  object  was  to  hu- 
miliate the  young  pleader,  it  being  in  itself  an 
error  of  no  consequence.  But  young  Douglas 
having  an  impression  that  his  spelling  was 
according  to  the  legislative  journal,  resolved  to 
verify  his  orthography,  or  at  any  rate  to  risk 
the  chances  of  doing  so;  and  though  having  but 
ten  dollars  in  the  world,  he  privately  employed 
a  special  messenger  to  ride  all  night  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  Springfield  a  copy  of 
the  act  creating  the  county,  verified  even  to  the 
letter.  He  found  it  as  he  had  hoped,  and  at 
the  proper  time  produced  the  record  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  the  objecting  attorney.  This 
was  his  earliest  c^urt  house  triumph,  and  did 


him  much  good,  by  creating  the  impression 
that  Douglas  was  always  right  in  things  small 
as  well  as  great. 

In  his  profession,  and  in  the  stirring  political 
contests  of  the  day,  he  had  ample  scope,  and 
his  energies  became  thoroughly  aroused.  In 
speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life,  1  once  heard 
him  say,  that  the  secret  of  such  success  as  he 
had  was  this— "that  he  tried  to  be  right,  worked 
with  a  will;  and  then  worked  pretty  nearly  all 
the  time,  in  order  always  to  be  ready  for  what- 
ever might  come."  Yes,  he  tried  to  be  right — 
he  worked  with  a  will — he  worked  right  on — 
and  this  was  young  Douglas'  secret  of  success. 
He  rose  rapidly,  becoming  Secretary  ot  State, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  member  of 
Congress. 

But  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  order  or  progress 
of  events,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary.  So  rapid 
and  crowded  is  Douglas'  political  life,  that  it  is 
like  the  sieges,  battles  and  marches  of  the  mili- 
tary leader  rather  than  the  tardy  movements 
produced  by  remote  secondary  causes.  The 
few  thoughts  which  I  shall  still  add  will  be  in 
no  exact  order, but  in  their  bearing  as  exhibiting 
the  character  of  the  man,  will,  I  trust,  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  march  of  events 
is  rapidly  stripping  off  all  disguises,  and  things 
are  beginning  to  appear  as  they  are. 

The  very  first  step,  let  it  forever  be  remem- 
bered, in  this  great  American  treason,  which 
will  be  memorable  in  all  history,  was  the  con- 
spiracy to  break  down  the  power  and  influence 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  was  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  which  the  confederates  had 
to  encounter  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wicked  purposes.  He  was  the  only  statesman 
who  yet  had  the  cenfidence  of  true  men  both  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South.  He  was  the  con- 
necting link  which  bound  the  country  together. 
He  must  at  ail  hazards,  and  by  all  means  be 
broken  down  in  the  South,  or  the  great  treason 
could  never  be  accomplished,  Hence  the  sys- 
tematic attacks  made  in  th$  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  came  Senatorial  platforms — 
hence  personal  assaults,  and  all  the  personal 
abuse  which  no  man  but  one  mailed  in  the  pan- 
oply of  principle  could  have  encountered.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  design  to  betray  him 
into  language  which  would  have  justified  chal- 
lenge to  deadly  combat;  but  no  man  evermore 
perfectly  knew  how  to  strike  stunning  blows, 
and  yet  never  to  depart  from  the  legitimate  war- 
fare of  Parliamentary  usage.  Not  one  of  his 
opponents  so  well  understood  the  laws  of  Sena- 
torial debate. 

There  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which,  1  think, 
Douglas  is  sometimes  misunderstood — and  yet 
misunderstood  only  by  those  who  have  known 
him  at  a  distance,  or  known  him  only  through 
party  prejudice,  or  party  misrepresentation. — 
No  man  was  ever  less  a  man  of  mere  policy. — 
He  was  bold,  frank,  outspoken,  and  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  the  cunning.  Beyond  almost  any 
other  man,  he  depended  upon  the  right — he  de- 
pended upon  the  weapons  of  reason  and  good 
sense.  He  trusted  to  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple. One  who  had  long  been  a  friend  of  Doug- 
las, though  a  very  unworthy  one,  once  com- 
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plained  that  Douglas  had  no  policy,  that  he  did 
not  kuow  how  to  manage,  that  he  relied  upon 
being  great,  he  meant  that  he  relied  upon  argu- 
ment, that  had  he  trusted  to  himself  he  would 
have  been  President  before  this  time.  That 
man  could  not  understand  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
— he  could  not  understand  how  he  should  not 
measure  success  by  the  attainment  of  the  Pre- 
sidency, or  perhaps  by  being  able  to  put  his 
friends  in  good  government  offices  or  specula- 
tion. This  was  his  standard  of  success — it 
never  was  Dougla's.  The  carrying  out  of  great 
measures  of  statesmanship — the  impressing  of 
his  views  upon  the  policy  of  the  country — the 
right  solution  of  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment— these  were  success  in  American 
Statesmanship  according  to  Douglas'  standard. 
To  be  President  I  believe,  it  hardly  possible 
that  any  man  so  often  spoken  for  the  position 
should  care  so  little.  It  was  never  the  ambition 
of  his  life — that  he  believed  he  would  be  Presi- 
dent,! doubt  not.  He  had  faith  in  his  own  des- 
tiny, just  as  all  men  inspired  by  genius  hvxe. 
He  believed  he  was  born  for  high  purposes, and 
he  bore  straight  forward  to  his  ends. 

An  undying  devodon  to  country  was  the  very 
instinct  of  his  nature — a  devotion  which  passed 
all  sectional  bounds,  and  which  rose  above  his 
own  personal  interests,  as  they  would  have  ap- 
peared to  any  mere  politician.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  for  the  whole  country  and  for 
every  part  of  it — the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
as  interpreted  by  the  authorized  tribunals — the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  faithfully  observed, 
were  the  bulwarks  to  which  he  trusted  to  guard 
the  country  from  threatening  dangers.  His 
dying  injunction  to  his  children  was  but  his  life 
long  plea  to  the;; American  people.  "Tell  them," 
says  the  dying  patriot,  "to  love  their  country, 
and  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws."  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  same  reverence  for  country 
and  laws,  when  standing  at  Norfolk  to  ask  the 
votes  of  menm  the  South  already  plotting  dis- 
union, he  was  asked  how  he  would  treat  such 
an  attempt,  his  bold  and  emphatic  reply  was, 
"crush  it  out  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov- 
ment,  and  hang  its  authors!"  This  reply ,as  he 
well  knew  it  would,  turned  against  him  thou- 
sands of  votes.  Whoever  imagines  that  such  a 
man  is  the  time  serving  politician,  I  have  no 
argument  with  him. 

When  a  President  is  elected  whom  he  had  op- 
posed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  the  fruit  of  the  victory  was  turning 
to  apples  of  Sodom,  and  many  former  associates 
were  counting  upon  his  aid  to  thwart  the  incom- 
ing power,Mr.  Douglas  stepped  forthin  the  face 
of  the  Senate,  and  made  the  declaration  to  the 
country, "1  accept  the  words  of  the  inaugural  as 
the  utterances  of  a  patriot."  The  President 
well  understood  and  appreciated  such  magna- 
nimity, under  such  circumstances.  No  wonder 
he  should  have  declared,  with  deep  emotion, 
"there  is  not  a  second  life  more  valuable  to  the 
country."  But  Mr.  Douglas  was  ever  and  in 
all  the  contests  of  political  life,  exhibiting  the 
same  generosity  and  nobility  of  bearing.  He, 
the  very  lion  of  debate  and  political  contro- 
versy, never  had  occasion  to  resort  to  the  means 


of  the  weak  and  ignoble.  I  repeat,  whoever 
supposes  such  a  man  the  mere  politician,  I  have 
no  argument  for  him. 

Mr,  Douglas  early  planted  himself  upon  the 
platform  of  stable  political  principles,  and  hence 
is  remarkable  for  consistency.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self 
government.  He  believed  that  our  American 
states  could  be  indefinitely  expanded,  but  that 
the  safety  of  the  whole  scheme  of  states  de- 
pended upon  each  one  not  meddling  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  any -of  the  others,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  agency  of  the  general 
government.  Mr.  Douglas  never  valued  politi- 
cal consistency  for  the  sake  of  mere  personal 
consistency,  and  he  would  have  cared  little 
what  he  thought  twenty  years  ago,  so  far  as  em- 
barrassing his  present  action.  He  spoke  with 
approbation  of  Sir  Robert  Peele  in  boldly  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  his  former  theories,  when  the 
exigencies  of  his  country  demanded  a  change. 
I  could  easily  understand  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
declared  his  willingness  to  forget  all  his  former 
speeches  and  declarations,  and  to  act  as  though 
upon  a  "clean  p apen ,"  if  any  policy  could  even 
now  be  initiated  to  save  the  country.  In  this, 
however,  he  went  not  beyond  another  great 
statesman,  happily  yet  living,  who  was  willing 
to  violate  platforms  even,   to  save  the  country. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, which  crowns  and  confirms  all  his  other 
qualities — it  is  his  unswerving  firmness,  his 
fearless  adherence  to  his  own  convictions,  un- 
seduced  by  flattery,  unawed  by  power.  His 
whole  life  is  an  illustration.  But  were  any 
special  instance  needed,  his  opposition  to  the 
Lecompton  Constitution  is  a  striking  example. 
Neither  promises  nor  threats  could  move  him  a 
hair.  There  was  presented  him  on  the  one 
hand  an  easy  accession  to  the  Presidency — a 
gilded  bait.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  followed— loss  of  patronage,  loss  of  party 
caste.  The  whole  power  of  the  Administration 
was  aimed  as  though  all  its  enemies  were  concen- 
trated in  the  single  person  of  Mr.  Douglas.  He 
stood  alone,self-poised, equable  his  purpose  fixed 
conscious  of  the  right,  never  doubting,  standing 
upon  the  everlasting  rock  of  principle.  Time  is 
rolling  away  the  clouds,  and  we  only  wonder 
that  the  demon  of  political  madness  and  per- 
sonal rage  could  have  gone  so  far. 

In  times  of  great  public  pecuniary  immor- 
alities, it  may  be  mentioned  as  creditable  that 
in  all  the  vituperation  of  partisan  strife,  no 
charge  or  accusation,  implicating  Mr.  Douglas 
in  any  questionablet  transaction  was  ever  made, 
— no  such  taint  affects  him  in  any  degree;  and  I 
am  not  aware,  that  the  vilest  newspaper  in  the 
land  ever  ventured  to  hint  such  charge  in  con- 
nection with  his  name. 

The  style  of  a  man's  language  and  expres- 
sions has  a  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
man's  self.  No  one  ever  less  studied  the  tinsel 
of  language  than  Douglas.  No  one  ever  better 
understood  the  power  of  language.  Language 
was  with  him  not  an  instrument  to  conceal  his 
thoughts,  but  to  express  them — to  make  them 
palpable  to  the  minds  of  others.  The  ques- 
tion whether  with  friends  or  foes,  Was  never — 
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what  does  Mr.  Douglas  mean  1  unless  indeed 
with  partisans  who  wished  to  cavil  or  misunder- 
stand. Even  these  could  pervert  his  meaning 
only  by  twisting  and  detaching  sentences  or 
parts  of  sentenoes  from  their  proper  connect- 
ion. No  one  ever  used  more  direct,  forcible, 
and  unequivocal  language.  No  one  ever  mar- 
shelled  words  more  rapidly  and  truly  hastening 
on  and  tending  to  their  purpose.  Figures  and 
tropes — mere  style,  ornamentation,  or  effect 
seemed  never  his  purpose.  Beautiful  and  for- 
cible sentences  may  every  where  be  found  in 
Mr.  Douglas'  speeches — eloquent  passages  may 
be  found — but  no  display  of  oratory — nothing  of 
rhetoric — no  fine  writing  and  no  aim  at  it.  He  is 
above  and  beyond  all  the  prettinesses  of  speech. 
He  never  falls  into^the  manner  of  the  essayist — 
dreamy  and  philosophic — who  deals  in  abstrac- 
tions and  generalities.  He  never  makes  ora- 
tions. He  never  deals  in  quotations  that  resort 
of  weak  minds,  unless  indeed  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Laws.  It  is 
with  him  force  of  reasoning — the  march  of 
thought — it  is  action. 

When  we  consider  such  a  style  for  the  Senate, 
how  infinitely  superior  in  dignity  and  character 
to  all  elaborate  and  studied  orations  made  up  of 
classic  allusion  and  quotation — or  patched  up 
from  the  puerilities  of  the  common  place  book. 

In  all  the  turmoil  and  intense  excitement  of 
life,  there  is  evidence  that  Douglas  preserved 
correct  and  reverent  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  the  depen- 
dence of  all  upon  an  almighty  power  ;  feelings 
which  are  indicative  of  the  truly  thoughtful 
and  manly  character  ; — and  perhaps  these  were 
never  more  appropriately  expressed  than  in  his 
will  of  1857,  drawn  by  his  own  hand. 

He  begins  his  will  in  this  reverent  manner — 
"In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
certainty  of  death  at  such  time  as  an  all-wise 
Providence  shall  ordain,"  and  concludes  it  in 
these  words — "  Having  thus  provided  for  all 
my  worldly  affairs,  I  commit  my  soul  to  God, 
and  ask  the  prayers  of  the  good  for  his  divine 
blessing. "  It  is  consoling  to  know  that  a  sense 
of  a  higher  power  had  never  been  extinguished 


in  all  those  excitements  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected^  beyond  almost  any  other  man.  A 
few  mornings  only  preceding  his  death,  when, 
after  a  night  of  restlessness,  he  desired  his 
physician  to  raise  his  head,  that  he  might  look 
out  of  the  window,  his  exclamation,  "  How  de- 
lightful to  be  alone  with  God,"  shows  that  the 
religious  feeling  in  which  he  had  been  educat- 
ed, remained  to  the  last  a  part  of  his  being,  and 
was  with  him  in  his  dying  hours. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  great  Statesman— the  il- 
lustrious Senator — he  to  whom  we  looked  as 
the  tower  of  our  strength— he  of  illimitable 
resources,  who  seemed  to  have  no  capacity  of 
failing,  except  to  win  new  success  upon  fail- 
ure— in  a  moment  least  expected,  has  fallen — 
he  has  fallen  in  the  noontide  of  his  strength  and 
greatness.  He  has  fallen,  in  the  words  of  Os- 
sian,  with  his  valor  around  him.  He  has  fallen 
in  our  greatest  need.  That  majestic  intellect 
which  forged  as  mighty  thoughts  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  brain  of  mortal,  has  passed 
from  onr  midst.  That  intellect  shall  no  longer 
be  our  guide  in  the  affairs  of  state,  the  most 
momentous  of  human  concerns.  It  shall  no 
longer  send  forth  a  light  recalling  the  lost 
Pleiads,  wandering  from  their  spheres. 

How  melancholy  and  foreboding  even,  when 
we  think  of  the  quick  following  event,  those 
last  words  of  his  last  great  speech:  "There  is," 
says  Douglas, "no path  for  ambition  open  forme 
in  a  divided  country.  I  see  no  path  of  ambi- 
tion open  in  a  bloody  struggle  for  triumph  over 
my  countrymen." 

To  say  that  he  had  faults,  would  be  to  say  he 
is  human.  These  whatever  they  were,  it  is  not 
ours  to  unveil.  Let  them  lie  buried  forever  in 
the  grave.  The  memory  of  his  excellencies  and 
his  noble  deeds  we  will  cherish  as  a  part  of  our 
national  renown.  On  the  shores  of  our  beau- 
tiful lake,  where  lies  his  body,  we  will  build  to 
him  a  monument,  which  shall  be  to  our  children 
a  memorial  forever  of  his  greatness  and  of  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  true  principles  of 
American  Constitutional  Liberty!  We  will 
say  to  all  the  world,  thus  it  is  a  grateful  people 
delight  to  honor  the  true  patriot. 
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